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God's Mind and Yours 


Ie THE BIBLE, we are told that God made 
all things. He made, or created, us, our 
world, and everything in it through His 
spoken word. But back of His word was His 
thought. He placed the sun, the moon, and 
the stars in the heavens, and He controls 
them in their orbits so that each one stays 
in its right place. When we look at His 
beautiful world on these glorious October 
days or stand and look at the stars on a clear, 
moonlight night or think of the happy, joy- 
ous smile on Baby Sister’s face, we can truly 
say, “How wonderful is the Mind of God!” 


God is truly wonderful. One of the most 
marvelous things about God is that He has 
placed a bit of His own Mind in each one 
of us. 


Last month you went back to school, and 
you took with you a part of the Mind of God. 
If it were not for the Mind of God that is 
in you, you would not be able to learn the 
lessons your teacher gives you, whether you 
are in kindergarten or in high school or even 
in college. For there is only one Mind, and 
that is the Mind of God. 

God has given us the right to use our 
mind, which is a part of His Mind, in any 
way we wish. We can use it to learn to think 
great thoughts, to think of new ways to do 


old tasks that will make life more beautiful 
and joyous for everyone around us, to make 
happier homes, to build safer roads and 
better automobiles, to make airplanes and 
space ships so we can fly and travel from 
planet to planet. Oh, there are millions of 
things that are just waiting for you boys and 
gitls to think how to make and to use, and 
they are all in this wonderful Mind of God. 


Do these things seem impossible to you? 
They are not. Everything we use today was 
once just a thought in the mind of a man or 
woman who was once a boy or girl like you. 
And the things the world will use tomorrow 
will be made by you when you learn to use 
the Mind of God that is in you to make 
happy, helpful, beautiful things to be used 
by men. 


Because the Mind of God that is in you 
is able to think wonderful thoughts, it is too 
precious to be used to think thoughts that 
are ugly or mean or unhappy. The Mind of 
God in you is your richest treasure. Keep it 
clean, loving, and kind, and let it do good 
work for the whole world. 
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ROM the kitchen window of our ranch 
house, I can look across wide pastures to 
Washoe Lake, which lies like a piece of 
lassoed sky in the middle of our little valley. 
Then my eyes can wander on to catch the 
rolling foothills that grow and grow until 
they rear up like bucking broncos into 
mountains called the High Sierras. Directly 
at the base of the mountains in a clump of 
pines is the ranch home of my best friend, 
Ricky Barton. For a long time I was the 
only boy my age in the valley, and you can 
imagine how happy I was when Ricky moved 
to Sierra Pines, as the ranch is called. 

Ricky and I spend a lot of time together. 
Our favorite hobby is horseback riding. 
Ricky has a roan named Stepper, a really 
fine animal. Since I was six, I had been 
tiding Poky, a sway-backed old cow pony 
who never minded me at all, but always did 
what he thought best for both of us. That 
horse was the cocklebur in my life. I wanted 
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a new saddle pony—a pinto, good-natured 
but spirited, too. I had a reason for my 
choice, too—pintos have strong legs and 
are sure-footed in rough country. Father had 
promised me that when I reached thirteen, 
I should have my wish. But here it was 
Indian summer and the finest riding weather 
in the world, and I would not be thirteen 
until Christmas Day—that is why my name 
is Carol. Christmas Day seemed ages off, 
with two months to go. 

It was on a Friday afternoon after school 
when Ricky and I were checking pasture 
fences that Ricky suddenly asked, “Are 
you going to Martins’ auction tomorrow?” 
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“Of course, I am,” I answered. “I wouldn’t 
miss an auction for anything. Are you go- 
ing?” 

“Yes, I'm going,” said Ricky slowly. “I’m 
going to bid for Martins’ pinto colt.” 

“Their pinto colt?” I echoed. My heart 
had suddenly turned as heavy as a boulder. 
For months I had set my mind on that colt. 
I had prayed, and each time, I could almost 
feel myself in the saddle, riding like the 


wind—and then, in some secluded spot, rest- 
ing while my pinto grazed nearby. It had 
seemed so real that I could not stay away 
from the Martins’. I had watched the pinto 
as he grew from a foal into a beautiful two- 
year-old colt. And I had hinted to Father 
time and time again that when the time 
came, that pinto was my first choice. Father 
had agreed heartily. And now, to think that 
Ricky was planning on buying him. 

“Perhaps you want to bid for him, too,” 
suggested Ricky, eying Poky. 

“Oh, no,” I protested, remembering that 
my savings boasted only fifty dollars, and 
that fifty was to be part payment for a sad- 
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dle when I got my new horse. Besides, fifty 
dollars would never buy the pinto. There 
was no use wishing either, for Father had 
gone to Tahoe City early that morning to 
make a deal about some hay. The auction 
would be over before he returned. 


“See you tomorrow for sure then,” Ricky 
reminded me as we parted later on. 


“We've got to get him!” I shouted to Poky. 


I rode home slowly, wondering why in the 
world Ricky wanted two horses. I even 
imagined myself riding grandly on the pinto, 
until Poky stumbled and brought me to. 


Country auctions are lots of fun. There are 
fat cakes and lemonade, besides horse races 
among us younger ones. Poky won two 
booby prizes one year, so after that, I de- 
cided not to enter Poky again. 


Ricky called for me early Saturday morn- 
ing. Mother consoled me when she promised, 
“With God all things are possible. Next 
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year you will be riding with the best of 
them, Carol.” 

“A pinto?” I questioned. 

“I’m sure,” she said, with a twinkle in 
her eye. 

“But not Martins’ pinto,” I predicted 
gloomily. 


At the Martin ranch, Guy Fellows, the 
auctioneer, started the auction with his witty 
patter. He selected a team of work horses 
and sang out: 

“What am I bid 
For horses, non-skid, 
Never shirk or shy? 
The limit’s the sky!” 

“A poet,” laughed Ricky, who had never 
been to an auction before. 

Mr. Fellows sold the horses, turned a 
handspring, and started all over again. Ricky 
and I stood, glued to our spots. Every. time a 
sale was made, my heart bounced. Surely, the 
pinto would be next. Then, suddenly, the 
crowd started melting away toward tables of 
food. It was almost noontime. Ricky and I 
stayed on although the thought of chocolate 
nut cake almost got the best of me. 

It was then that Mr. Fellows brought out 
the colt. Arching his neck and curving his 
tail like a real champion, the pinto pranced 
about as though daring anyone to take him 
from his familiar pastures. 

“What am I bid?” Mr. Fellows was acting 
as though he did not care whether he was 
offered money or buttons. To tell the truth, 
the odor of delicious food was reaching him, 
too. 

Ricky put out a wavering bid. “Fifty dol- 
lars,” he ventured. 

A man shouted, “One hundred.” 

“One hundred fifty,” came Ricky, a little 
stronger. 

“Two hundred!” from the other bidder. 


“Two hundred fifty!” Ricky was gaining 
confidence, 

“Three hundred,” came the voice. 

Ricky looked startled. “Three hundred 
twenty-five!” he shouted, getting very red 
in the face. 

“Four hundred!” came the persistent 
bidder. 

“Four hundred fifty,” came Ricky once 
more, and he sort of collapsed as he whis- 
pered to me, “That's as high as I can afford 
to go.” 

“Four hundred seventy-five!” answered 
the man in a tone of finality. 

Then, all of a sudden I was remembering 
how lonesome I had been before Ricky 
moved into the valley and how I had thanked 
God for him. I was ashamed of the envy that 
had been tugging away inside of me. I had 
brought my fifty dollars along, thinking I 
might get to bid on a saddle. But that was 
forgotten as I did some quick arithmetic, 
adding my fifty dollars and one extra that 
I had in my pocket to Ricky’s last bid. 

Mr. Fellows’ voice was droning, “Go- 
ing—going—going—go——” 

He did not have time to finish. I meant 
to shout out my bid in a strong, manly voice. 
Instead, I heard an excited shriek that 
sounded for all the world like a girl calling 
out, ‘Five hundred and one dollars!” 

Mr. Fellows jumped up and down as 
though a bee had stung him. I do not know 
how he ever got words out so fast; but there 
they were, spilling out, “Sold to Carol for 
five hundred one dollars!” I stood, as rooted 
and dumb as one of our fence posts. 

One of the ranch hands put the halter in 
my own hands, and there we stood, the pinto 
and I, eye meeting eye as though we both 
knew that somehow or another we belonged 
to each other. But all of a sudden I realized 
that the pinto was not mine. Quickly, I gave 
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the fifty-one dollars and the halter rope to 
Ricky. 

“Thanks, Carol,” he said gratefully as 
he took the pinto into his keeping. 

That night I slept fitfully, for in my 
dreams I was the proud owner of a pinto 
that somehow kept melting away when I 
would try to mount him. I do remember 
pulling up an extra blanket and snuggling 
deeper into my pillows. That meant drop- 
ping temperatures. Indian summer was most 
likely over. 

“I wonder if we are going to have an Oc- 
tober snowstorm,” I said to Mother at break- 
fast next morning. 

As though following my suggestion, the 
sky became clouded by noon. A warm cur- 
rent of air swept the valley as I mounted 
Poky after lunch for a visit to see how 
Ricky and the pinto were getting on. “We'll 
take a short cut through the pastures,” I told 
Poky, and pointed him that way. 

We were jogging along, enjoying our- 
selves, when suddenly I pulled Poky up 
with a start. Coming directly toward us 
across Barton’s meadow was a bronze-and- 
white streak. Head high and tail flying, the 
pinto bolted across the meadow, making 
straight for the pasture gate that I had left 
open behind me because the pasture was 
empty. 

“We've got to get him!” I shouted to 
Poky. If a few flakes of snow were falling, 
I did not notice. If I had, I would have gone 
home for help because October snowstorms 
in our country are unpredictable. But I was 
too excited to think about the weather. Up 
and down the foothills galloped Poky, 
knowing that important business was on 
hand and doing his best to perform it. 


I could catch occasional glimpses of the 
runaway. He was keeping well ahead of us, 
but he was slowing up because the slopes 
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As Columbus Was 
By Enola Chamberlin 


Ween Columbus was a little boy— 
A little boy like me— 

He used to stand upon the shore 
And gaze across the sea. 


He wanted, oh, so very much 
To sail that unknown way. 
He prayed to do it every night; 

He planned for it by day. 


And never once did he give up 
The thing he wished to do; 

And though full many a year went by, 
At last his dream came true. 


This makes me think that if I want 
Something to come my way, 

I should not ever once give up, 
But work and plan and pray 


Until, though many years go by, 
The thing I wish to do 

Will be as was Columbus’ plan— 
A lovely dream come true. 


were becoming steeper and there were many 
boulders in his path. 

We rode on, skirting bluffs and timber, 
to emerge in a valley and find the culprit 
nibbling grass and caring not a bit that he 
had caused such a commotion. We were at 
least six miles from the ranch, and I had 
no rope to use as a lasso. Anyway, I was not 
good with a lasso, which takes skill. So I 
hastily planned to run the pinto into a dead- 
end gully about half a mile to the left, where 
a shelter had been built to protect cattle 
caught out in storms. I figured by that time 
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someone from Ricky's father’s ranch would 
be out searching for the pinto. 

I circled the colt while he snorted and 
pawed and dashed all over the place. But 
Poky’s good experience was paying off. 
When the pinto moved, he moved in the 
right direction. 

“Good!” I shouted triumphantly. 

“Whoosh—sh—ssh,” snorted Poky. 

So busy was I that I paid no attention to 
the lowering clouds and the increasing wind. 
We had almost gained the entrance to the 
gully behind the pinto when the storm 
struck. A swirling mass of white descended 
as though a giant hand were sifting it down 
on us. There was a wide ledge of rock just 
inside the gully, with receding walls beneath. 
“Go on, Poky,” I urged, giving him free 
rein. “If we can make it under the ledge, 
we'll be safe.” So thick was the beating snow 
that I could now see only a few feet ahead. 
It was useless to think about the pinto. I 
knew he was in the gully, and for the mo- 
ment that was enough. 

Poky continued to nose his way through 
the storm. With a final effort, he gained the 
ledge. I slid off his back and patted him. 
“Thanks, old boy,” I comforted him. ‘We're 
all right now. Father should be home, and 
he will find us.” 

There was a clatter of small rocks behind 
me. I whirled around to find a frightened 
colt edging his way into our shelter. “Come 
on in,” I invited quietly. 

For a moment he turned as if to bolt 
out into that thick white blanket. ‘‘Oh, 
please stay,” I prayed. As if to help me, the 
wind gave a mighty blast, and Poky gave 
out a soft greeting sound. The pinto must 
have recognized a friend, for he edged 
farther under the shelter and looked solemn- 
ly at us. 


Soon, Father came, as I knew he would, 


and we returned to the warmth and com- 
fort of the ranch kitchen, where I told of 
my adventure. 

Next morning I was up early to give Poky 
his breakfast—and some sugar cubes as a 
special thank you. It was a little dark in the 
barn, so I switched on the lights. I blinked, 
and blinked again. Then I rubbed my eyes, 
hardly believing what I saw, for in the stall 
next to Poky stood the bronze-and-white 
pinto colt with a red bow fastened on his 
mane and a card dangling from it. My hands 
were shaking as I read the card: 

“Dear Carol: 

We've pushed Christmas up into Oc- 
tober. Ricky was bidding for the colt for 
us for your thirteenth-birthday gift. We 
did not want you to know, but Ricky 
wants you to have your pinto now. So 
here he is—happy birthday and merry 
Christmas! 

Mother and Father” 

Father spoke from the doorway. “Like 
him, Carol?” 

“Like him?” I was unable to say another 
word. 

Mother was there, too, with her arms 
around me, and even Ricky’s voice came 
from behind me. ‘““What’s his name, Carol ?” 


“Sparks,” I answered without hesitation. 
“He certainly made them fly when he was 
going up that mountainside.” 

Ricky’s voice was cracking with excite- 
ment. “Your father had me do the bidding 
for him, and I felt so sorry for you because 
I knew you wanted the colt, and I couldn't 
say a word, and I don’t owe you fifty dollars 
at all; your father does.” Ricky stopped for 
breath, and for once in my life I was speech- 
less. So I just stood, rooted once more, and 
silently thanked God for the best Mother 


and Father and neighbor and horse in the © 


whole wide world. 
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BY OLIVE RAMBO COOK 


Copyright 1959 by Olive Rambo Cook 


The Shaws—Pa and Ma, Serilda, Jeff, and 
little Bill—lived on a farm. Katie Griggs’ 
stepfather was a horse trader, and Katie 
lived with the Shaws. 

At the county fair, Pa entered his team 
of Percherons, Tib and Tony, and won first 
prize. Serilda entered her mare, Star, in 
the contest for riding horses, but Colonel 
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Thompson’s Thoroughbred, Black Chief, 
won the blue ribbon. A bay mare got the 
red ribbon. Star got nothing. Serilda was 
deeply disappointed. 

Suddenly, Katie took off the locket Serilda 
had traded to Katie’s pa for Star and put 
it around Serilda’s neck. “For good luck,” 
she said. 

Serilda and Star were entered in the driv- 
ing contest. Serilda would have to drive in 
spite of her disappointment! 
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~\S SERILDA started around the ring, she 
glanced over at the crowd and saw the 
family. Pa was holding little Bill up on his 
shoulder so he could see; Ma and the others 
were close beside him. They smiled proudly, 
and little Bill waved. 

“Best single driving horse, shown by 
owner,” the man with the horn announced. 
“Walk your horses around the ring.” The 
same men who had judged the riding class 
were judging the harness class. 

Serilda slowed Star to a walk. Around 
the ring they went, single file—Black 
Chief ahead and Star next, stepping as 
proudly as any Thoroughbred, her neck 
arched, her brown eyes alert, her muscles 
rippling under her smooth sorrel coat, and 
her trim little ears pointed ahead. Pa was 
right: Star was better hitched to a buggy 
than under a saddle, The buggy and harness 
might look shabby, but there was nothing 
wrong with the horse—not a thing. Serilda 
sat up straight, and confidence slowly came 
to her as she drove around the ring. Star 
responded to the slightest signal, as if she 
could feel Serilda’s wishes through the lines. 

“Let “em trot,” came the crisp order. 

Serilda spoke to Star and pulled up be- 
side Black Chief; then she heard the slash 
of a whip and a quick rush as the dapple 
gray, breathing hard, was cutting by them. 
Suddenly, Katie’s words flashed in her mind, 
“Get out in front and let Star go!” 

Serilda felt a hot, fierce pride sweep over 
her. She loosened the lines and spoke to Star. 
And Star answered. The white legs flashed 
until they blurred with speed; the silky 
mane and tail floated like shining banners. 
The old buggy almost slid around the 
curves, and Serilda braced her feet and 
leaned to the inside to keep it balanced. 
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The dapple gray dropped back; Black 
Chief took second place. Around the ring— 
once, twice—and Star’s swift trot never 
faltered; not once did she break her stride. 

Suddenly, Serilda felt gay as a lark. 
“Step high, Star! Step high! Show ’em how 
fine you are!” Her voice, full of love and 
pride, flowed softly out to Star and urged 
her on. Star swiveled her ears, listening. 
She trotted high and proud. Star was on 
parade! 

Then they were told to walk their horses, 
turn right, turn left, and make more trips 
around the ring before they were stopped 
in front of the judges’ stand. 

Star stood square, like a bronze statue, 
neck bowed and tail arched, ears forward. 
Black Chief stood next to her, with the 
dapple gray down the line. Serilda could 
hardly breathe as the judges walked around 
the horses, measuring, looking, and de- 
bating. 

The dapple gray pawed restlessly, tossing 
his head; and Black Chief moved nervously 
as the judges took their time. Prickles ran 
up and down Serilda’s arms as she held the 
lines and looked straight ahead. There was 
some talk of the scar on Star’s leg, as if that 
should count against her. 


When it seemed to Serilda that she could 
not stand the waiting another minute, one 
of the judges walked over and fastened the 
blue ribbon to Star’s bridle! He smiled at 
Serilda and handed her a little white box, 
tied with a blue ribbon. “You made it this 
time, young lady, and here is the award of 
$10 in gold. Congratulations.” He gave Star 
an admiring pat. 


“First place and $10 in gold goes to Miss 
Serilda Shaw and her sorrel mare, Star,” 
he announced. “This is the first young lady 
ever to compete in the saddle and harness 
classes.” 
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Then he turned to Black Chief: ‘Second 
place goes to Colonel Thompson and his 
Thoroughbred, Black Chief.” 


Out in front, the crowd cheered and 
yelled, and Serilda felt her face flush with 
pleasure. Colonel Thompson and the driver 
of the gray horse smiled and tipped their 
hats to her, and Colonel Thompson said: 
“Miss Serilda, you’ve the finest little mare 
in the county, and you drove her like a 
veteran. Black Chief and I have no regrets, 
losing to such fair ladies, Congratulations.” 


Serilda wanted to laugh and shout, but 
she held it back and thanked Colonel 
Thompson in as dignified a manner as any 
grownup. Ma would expect her to. Then the 
judge dismissed them, and Serilda and Star, 
leading the line, went once more around the 
ring, the blue ribbon shining for all to see 
and with the little white box tucked safely 
in Serilda’s pocket. 


Jeff was waiting at the gate as Serilda 
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“Whut ye doin’ here? Told ye to stay with 
the horses!” 


drove out of the ring. He jumped into the 
buggy beside her. ‘Star beat Black Chief! 
She beat Black Chief! You have ten dollars 
in gold! You're rich! What are you goin’ to 
do with all that money?” 

Serilda, flushed and excited, guided Star 
back toward the wagon. 

“If Pa and Ma don’t care, I’m going to 
give half to Katie to buy her books and 
to help pay for her schooling. The rest I'll 
keep, and if Star really does have a little 
colt, I’ll buy it a bridle.” 

Jeff let out a low whistle. “Wouldn’t it 
be frazzlin’ fine to own a colt of Star’s, 
sired by Black Chief! The two best drivin’ 
horses in the county!” 

Serilda’s smile spread across her face. 

Pa and Katie were waiting at the wagon, 
but Ma and Grandma and little Bill had 
gone by the tent to look at the quilts and 
handwork. Tib and Tony neighed as Star 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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By Nancy Price Thompson 


INDY had a new house, with a pink room 
in it that was all her own. Cindy had a yard 
full of toys, where she played in the sun- 
shine. She had Mother to tell her stories 
and Father to ride her piggyback. But was 
Cindy happy? 

No. Cindy had no little playmate. She 
saw children just her size running up and 
down her street, but how could she play 
with them? She did not know them, and 
they did not know her. 

“We'll fix that!” said Cindy's mother 
and father. So they all went riding out in the 
country one sunny afternoon. They saw 
yards full of chickens and pastures full of 
cows. They saw barns full of hay and trees 
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full of apples. At last, they saw fields full 
of orange pumpkins. A farmer was selling 
them by the road. “Just what we need to find 
playmates for you,” said her father to Cindy, 
“a pumpkin!” 

Cindy chose a fat, shiny pumpkin with a 
curly stem and gave the farmer money for 
it. She could hardly carry it, but she did. 
She held it all the way home. ‘‘But how can 
a pumpkin help me to find someone to play 
with?” she asked her mother. 

“Wait and see,’ her mother said. She 
put the pumpkin on the kitchen table and 
got a knife and spoon. Together, Cindy and 
her mother cut a lid in the top of the fat 
pumpkin. They scooped out his slippery yel- 
low seeds. Soon, he was hollow like a big 
orange bowl, and he smelled fresh and good. 
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Cindy’s mother cut one eye in the side of 
the pumpkin, then another. “Boo!” said 
Cindy. ““He’s looking at me!” 

Cindy's mother cut a nose in the pump- 
kin, and a long, wide mouth. “Ha-ha!” said 
Cindy. ‘‘He’s smiling at me!” 

Cindy's mother put a candle in the pump- 
kin. “Whee!” said Cindy. “He’s shining at 

Night came. In the window of Cindy’s 
house shone a strange light. It had two 
eyes and a nose and a big yellow smile, and 
everyone who passed by laughed to see it 
smiling there. “A jack-o’-lantern!” they said. 

“Watch!” said Cindy’s mother. ‘Soon 
you'll have children to play with. The pump- 
kin will find them for you!” 

Cindy stood beside her pumpkin and 
watched and waited. Soon she heard gig- 
gling and squealing and running feet. R-r- 
ring went the doorbell. Cindy ran to open 
the door. 

“Halloween! Halloween!” said four small 
voices. “We saw your jack-o’-lantern! Trick 
or treat!” 

What funny-looking children, thought 
Cindy. What kind of playmates could these 
be? One had a big blue face with green hair. 
One had no face at all—just a paper sack 
with two holes in it for eyes. One was cov- 
ered with a white sheet. And the last one 


wore a black mask and a fancy hat with a 
long feather. 

“Come in! Come in!” called Cindy's 
mother. “Come in and tell us your names!” 

Then the funny blue face with green hair 
giggled, and out from behind it peeked a 
little girl just Cindy’s size. “I’m Kathy,” she 
said. “I live next door!” 

“Boo!” said the big white sheet; and out 
of it came a boy with yellow hair and a 
big smile. “I’m Bill,” he said, “and I have 
a new bicycle you can ride if you want to!” 

Crackle-crackle went the paper sack, and 
out popped the happy face of a little girl 
who said, “My name’s Linda. When you 
come to my house, bring your doll because 
I have a doll house!” 

“Me, too! Me, too!” said the black mask. 
“It’s my doll house, too!” And off came the 
black mask to show another little girl. “I’m 
Marcia, and I’m Linda’s sister,’ she said, 
“so you can come to play with both of us.” 

“My name is Cindy,” said Cindy, feeling 
very happy indeed. Now she knew their 
names. Now she had someone to play with. 
Cindy’s mother gave them ice cream and 
cookies, and they had a Halloween party. 

Cindy's jack-o’-lantern watched the party. 
And he blinked his candlelight eyes as if to 
say, “See what a big, fat, shiny, smiling 
orange pumpkin can do!” 
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THE PRAYER OF FAITH 


God is my help in every 
need; 


God does my every hunger 
feed; 

God dwells within me, 
guides my way 

Through every moment, 
night and day. 
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(Adapted) 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All — I am, can do, and 

e, 

Through Christ, the Truth 

that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail- 
ing, quick; 

God is my all, I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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Words by Gertrude L. Paul 


Music by Ruth L. Huneycutt 
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- tain night ‘neath the moon’s palelight, The spooks all dance 
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Cry - ing,“ 


rick or treat,”up and down thestreet, For it’s 


- low-een, you see. (Spoken) 


k out! 


On their broomsticks, witch-es ride, Thro’ the sky to-night;  Gob-lins, owls, and 
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fight! Who-o-0-ol 
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BY LAWRENT LEE 
Copyright 1959 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


—— stayed after school that crisp, 
cool day in early October to see if she had 
been given a part in the Halloween play. 
When the results of the tryouts were posted 
on the hall bulletin board, she stared at the 
listing and felt that she had failed. Her 
name was there, but she was to be Black Cat 
when she wanted to be Helen, the little girl 
who gave the party in the play. Helen would 
be on the stage from the time the curtain 
rose till it fell. She would be hostess to the 
mystic people of Halloween. She would 
wear a fluffy white dress and look like a 
fairy princess. Black Cat would be on the 
stage most of the time, but all she could 
say was, ‘“Miaow,” and the less she thought 
of how she would look the better! 

Coralee was setting the table for supper 
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Coralee 
and 


Black Cat 


when her cousin Red came in, rosy-cheeked 
and blustering. 

“I’m starved!” he told her. He took a 
piece of bread and began eating it without 
waiting for butter or jam. “How about the 
tryout?” 

“I’m to be Black Cat,” Coralee answered. 

“You're fooling!” He stared at her, dis- 
believingly. 

“No.” She avoided his gaze because she 
did not want him to know how disappointed 
she was. “They chose Louise to play Helen.” 

“She'll forget her lines!” Red said in- 
dignantly. He lost interest in his bread. He 
dropped it on the plate Coralee had put at 
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his place and began peeling off his football 
togs. “Don’t be in it, Coralee! Ditch the 
whole thing!” he said. 

She smiled wistfully, but she did not an- 
swer. 

“Everyone knows you'd be better in the 
part than Louise will. She'll just priss over 
the stage and shake her curls. All she thinks 
about is how pretty she is. Chuck it, Cora- 
lee!” 

She was glad that he thought she should 
have the part, but dropping out because she 
was not given what she wanted did not seem 
like good sportsmanship. 

She asked, “What would you do if the 
coach put you in as quarterback when you 
like to play tackle?” 

Red stomped to the kitchen, where his 
mother was taking up supper. “That's dif- 
ferent,” he answered. “Everyone on a team 
has to play for the team.” 

Coralee followed him. “Maybe it’s differ- 
ent. I don’t know,” she said. “But I do know 
I won’t have muc fun, dragging that long 
black tail around. I can’t say anything but 
miaow and spit and hiss once in a while.” 

“No one’ll even see you,” said Red. ‘That 
cat costume will swallow you up.” 

Mrs. Sloan emptied green beans into a 
bowl. She said, “It seems to me it’s not what 
you get that’s so important. It’s what you 
do with it after you get it that counts.” 

“What do you mean, Mom?” Red queried; 
but Coralee thought she knew. 

Louise had a pretty face and expensive 
clothes, and she made the most of them. She 
did not have much of anything else; but she 
attracted attention, which was what she 
wanted. Then there was their friend Kegs 
Morris. He was overweight, which was a 
handicap in some things; but he had a good 
mind, and he was making it grow. He was 
talented in music and had friendly ways. He 
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was making the most of what he had. Every- 
one liked him, and admired him, too. 

Coralee said slowly, ‘I see what you mean, 
Auntie; but how can I make Black Cat in- 
teresting 

Her aunt smiled at her. “Start studying 
your own cat. Do what Cicero does just as 
he does it.” 

Coralee looked at her big yellow cat, 
asleep in his box in the corner. 

‘He was cold when he came in,” she said, 
“and every one of his hairs bristled. Now 
he’s warm, and his hair lies close to his body. 
I can’t make the hair on that cat costume act 
like that. It’s set to stay.” 

Red said, “Maybe not, but remember how 
Cicero pounces on a tennis ball and bats it 
with his paws? He’s sent mine all the way 
across the kitchen, out the door, and onto 
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the porch. And when he sits down, he curls 
his tail around his feet. Cats don’t do things 
like other animals. But I still think you 
ought to quit!” 

He stalked out of the room, looking as 
if he thought the judges had insulted his 
cousin by giving her a minor part in the 
Halloween play. 

“What do you think, Auntie?” Coralee 
asked. 

Her aunt looked down at her with warm, 
friendly eyes. “I think when we're given a 
job, we should do it the very best we can,” 
she replied. 

Coralee supposed that her aunt was right, 
but she could not be happy about the play. 
In the days that followed, she spent a great 
deal of time on her part. She watched Cicero 
and found that he did more interesting 
things than she had suspected. Trying to 
imitate him was fun, but rehearsing every 
evening after school was different. Louise 
made it hard for the rest of the cast. Getting 
the most important part gave her the idea 
that she was a critic, too. She sauntered from 
one person to another, telling each one how 
he should act. 

“When you stretch and yawn, you look 
funny!” she said to Coralee. 

“She looks like the cat she’s supposed to 
be,” said Zip Holiday, who was playing 
Scarecrow. 

Louise tossed her black curls. “She 
scratches her ear and shakes her head as if 
she'd shake it off!” 

Their teacher, Miss Morgan, was directing 
the play. She said quietly, “Pay more atten- 
tion to your own part, Louise, and you'll do 
it much better.” 

At dress rehearsal, Louise tripped over 
the stage in a fluffy white dress that her 
mother had bought in Pleasanton. She did 
look like a fairy; and Coralee, who was 
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hidden by her hairy black costume, wondered 
how she looked as she crouched backstage 
near a shock of cornstalks, watching a make- 
believe hole. 

Louise, standing beside her, stared at her. 
“What makes your tail twitch?” she asked. 

Coralee pulled the string she had tied 
to the tail to make it move. “Mi-i-aow!” 
she protested, for she had learned that a 
cat can say miaow in many tones of voice. 
Each means something different, and no cat 
likes to be interrupted. 

Louise turned to Miss Morgan, who 
stood with Zip Holiday on the far side of 
the cornstalks, getting a breath of fresh air 
from the door that opened onto the school 
grounds. 

“What makes Black Cat twitch her tail? 
Is she nervous?” Louise asked. 

“If you ever saw a cat guarding a mouse- 
hole, you’d know it’s quite a strain,” said 
Miss Morgan. ‘“‘That’s why the cat’s tail 
twitches now and then.” 

“The way Coralee works that black string 
is good!” said Zip. 

Louise moved away. Coralee stayed at the 
mousehole, a very busy cat. 

Lanky, squint-eyed Zip, who seldom said 
anything nice to anyone, grinned at her. 
“Who'd think a pretty kid like you could 
be a fuzzy old cat!” he said. 

Coralee was not sure that he meant to 
compliment her. She reached up a paw and 
scratched her ear. Then she slunk across the 
stage to sharpen her claws on the log where 
the owl was perched. 

Louise skipped after her, calling, “Kitty, 
kitty, kitty,” and she stepped on Black 
Cat’s tail. 

Coralee gave an outraged miaow and spat 
in cat fashion, but Miss Morgan cried, “Oh, 
Louise! A mistake like that could skin our 
cat and ruin everything.” 
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The night of the play was crisp and beau- 
tiful. A crowd poured into the auditorium. 
Behind scenes, everyone was so excited that 
it was a relief when the curtain rose. Shocks 
of corn, pumpkin heads, scarecrows, a big 
yellow moon, a witch, Black Cat, and boys 
and girls in party dresses made Halloween 
come alive. 

The audience liked Louise’s fluffy white 
dress, her big dark eyes, and her shining 
black curls; but there was some tension 
when she forgot her lines and had to be 
prompted. There were giggles, too. Black 
Cat tried to cover them with antics, and 
turned the giggles into laughter. Every 
time Black Cat said miaow in different tones, 
applause broke out. 

Louise set down a saucer of milk. Black 
Cat sniffed at it scornfully and stalked away. 
With her head turned over her shoulder, 
she looked reproachfully at Louise. Her 
long tail dragged dismally behind her as she 
went to the mousehole to find something 
more to her liking. 

She did not see that Zip was standing in 
front of the mousehole, and they collided. 
He stepped aside so hastily that he knocked 
over a lantern that was burning at the foot 
of a corn shock. 

Everyone on the stage froze but Black 
Cat. She pounced at the lantern and hit it 
with a swift paw. It spun toward the open 
door. She pounced again, but there was no 
need for another slash of the paw. The 
lantern sailed out of the building and fell 
in the schoolyard, where fire flared from it 
and died. 

“Mi-aow!”” Coralee cried triumphantly, 
and went back to her mousehole. 

Miss Morgan asked for quiet. The play 
went on, and ended in deafening applause. 
“Black Cat! Black Cat!’ the audience cried, 
and would not stop till Coralee came in 
front of the curtain three times. 
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by, Mary-Alice Kelly 


Little pumpkin, round and yellow, 
My, you are a handsome fellow! 
How your mouth curves in a grin, 
Showing off the light within! 
How your eyes do glow and shine! 
Is it cause you're glad you’re mine? 


When the players were back in the dress- 
ing rooms, changing from costumes to their 
own clothing, Coralee heard the school 
ptincipal say, “I knew Coralee was the only 
one in school who could make Black Cat 
seem real.” 

Miss Morgan answered, “She did more 
than that. She made the play a success and 
kept us from having a fire.” 

Neatly, Coralee folded her costume and 
laid it in its box. She was glad that she had 
taken the part the judges had given her. Be- 
ing Black Cat had taught her things she 
would never forget and she was thankful 
that she could have a part. 
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BY ANN TURNER 


T WAS HALLOWEEN. Miss Matilda Fret- 
more stood in her front doorway, scolding. 
She had just handed out the last three jack- 
o’-lantern cup cakes to a witch and two 
ugly goblins, who took them greedily and 
dashed away into the darkness, screeching 
noisily. 

“It’s getting late,” Miss Matilda grumbled. 
“I do hope that’s the end of the Halloween 
pranksters! There’s not another thing in 
the house that will do for a treat. And it 
seems as if the children get worse every year. 
They think up such mean tricks to play on 
those who have no handouts.” 

Miss Matilda stood in the doorway, look- 
ing out into the night that was as dark as 
the inside of your coat pocket. The ever- 
green trees by the house stood ljke tall black 
ghosts. They whispered and moaned and 
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TRICKS 
AND 
TREATS 


heckled Miss Matilda. She sniffed loudly and 
stepped inside. 

Slowly, she pushed the door shut and 
started to turn off the light. There was a 
gentle tapping. “I might have known,” she 
fussed and started to lock the door. Then 
she thought better of it. She took hold of 
the knob and pulled slowly. The door 
opened with a tired squeak. She stepped 
onto the porch. Her big gray eyes opened 
wide with surprise. 

Outside, she faced a small circus clown 
with a big red nose. His floppy suit was 
orange and black. Beside him was a dainty 
fairy queen—all in white. She carried a 
wand in one hand. Her treat bag was in the 
other. On her hair, which was the color of 
a lemon lollipop, she wore a sparkling 
crown. “Trick or treat?” the two called out 
cheerfully. 
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“Looks as if it will have to be a trick.” 
Miss Matilda frowned. “I do hope it doesn’t 
turn out to be a bad one. Last year some 
pranksters soaped my windows and marked 
up the fence.” The children did not seem to 
be listening. 

“Sorry we're late.” The fairy queen 
smiled. “But we stopped at a little lame 
boy’s home. He can’t go Halloweening, so 
we did some tricks for him.” 


“And we shared our treats,” the clown 
added. “Now we must hurry. Mother and 
Daddy might worry about us.” He set his 
treat bag down on the step. The fairy queen 
put hers beside it. Then she laid her wand 
across the two bags. She did not take off 
her crown. Maybe she forgot it. 


She stepped forward and stretched her 
small hands away from her slender body. 
The clown started singing, a little off key, 
“Did you ever see a lassie go this way and 
that way?” 


The fairy queen did a handspring, and 
her sparkling crown fell to the floor. Her 
short, frilly skirt rustled like autumn leaves 
in a whirlwind. She turned a cart wheel. 
The frown left Miss Matilda’s face. She 
was smiling when the queen did a light 
skipping step and stopped short. 


The fairy queen stepped back and started 
singing, “Did you ever see a laddie go this 
way and that way?’ The clown darted 
forward. He tumbled and rolled—like a 
yo-yo on a string—his wide black-and-orange 
trousers flapping like bat wings. When he 
stopped beside the fairy queen, he was up- 
side-down. His brown shoes were waving to- 
ward the big porch’s white ceiling. He did 
a handspring and stood upright. 


The clown did a handspring 
and stood upright. 
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declare,’ Miss Matilda chuckled, 
“that fellow doesn’t stand on the same end 
twice in succession.” 

The fairy queen and the clown danced 
and whirled lightly around the porch. Then 
they stood together and bowed low. 

Miss Matilda clapped her hands and 
laughed. Then she stooped and picked up 
the fairy queen’s crown. “Your majesty’s 
coronet.” She smiled and placed it on the 
fairy queen’s tousled hair. “Children,” she 
said, “you have brought me a trick and a 
treat. Please come again.” 


The fairy queen picked up her wand. 
“Thank you,” she said politely as she and 
the clown gathered up their treat bags and 
prepared to leave. 


“We'll be back next Halloween,” the 


clown called gaily, and the two ran away 
together. 
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I am frank and honest with God and 
with all people. ® I do not try to cover 
up my mistakes or problems before 
God. I open my mind and my heart to 
Him. 


There is nothing for me to fear, for God 
is with me. ® | turn to Him in prayer 
whenever anything bothers me, and 
He gives me strength and courage. 


God's peace is in me and all around 
me. ® If anything or anybody disturbs 
me or worries me, I get still and, in the 
name of Jesus Christ, I say: ‘Peace, be 
still.” 


I thank my God that I am never alone. 
He is always with me. I cannot go 
where He is not. His love guides my 
way and protects me, whatever I do. 


Today I will not judge or find fault 
with anyone. ® | know that judgment 
belongs to God, and I trust Him to 
judge me and all people wisely. 


I put God first in my life. * He inspires 
me each moment of the day to speak 
the right words and to do the right 
things. 


Thank You, Father, for the wonderful 
gift of lifel ® Thank You for the joy 
and blessing of living each day as 
Your child, protected by Your love. 
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“This is the day which the Lord hath 
made.” ® I will rejoice and be glad in 
it, for it is God's good gift to me. 


I have faith that God will provide for 
me in the right way, day by day. ®/ 
am not anxious about what I shall eat 
or wear, for I know that God knows 
what I need. 


I thank God for comfort, health, and 
strength. ® When | am sad, God con- 
forts me. When I am sick, God heals 
me. When I am weak, God strengthens 
me. 


I am ready and willing to learn and to 
grow. ® Every day I expect to be bet- 
ter, stronger, wiser than ever before. 
God's will for me is growth. 


My mind is a magnet for God's rich 
ideas, and my life is filled with success. 
I use the good ideas God gives me to 
bring happiness to myself and others. 


I take time to say thank you. = When 
anyone does something good or kind, 
for me or for someone else, I show my 
appreciation. 


Because the Spirit of Christ lives in me, 
I am free from fear. ® When | remen- 
ber this, nothing I am asked to do is 
too hard for me. 


I speak only good words today. ® If! 
am in doubt about what to say o 
when to speak, I turn to God and let 
His wisdom guide me. 
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Today I make a new beginning. = | do 
not worry about anything that is past 
because I have learned the lessons in 
past experiences. With God's help I 
go forward. 


I love as God loves. ® To anyone who 
troubles me, I say silently: “I love you; 
I bless you; I have faith in you.” 


I set God before me each day to guide 
me and to lead me. ® He has a wonder- 
ful plan for my life, and I put my trust 
in Him. 


There is plenty for everyone. ® No one 
can take away from me what God has 
for me—and I want only what God 
wants me to have. 


This is God’s good world, and He rules 
the weather. ® Because | trust His wis- 
dom, I do not complain or worry about 
weather conditions. 


God is taking care of me and of those 
I love. ® I keep my thoughts on God 
and His abundance, and I do not lack 
any good thing. 


I believe in God’s power to heal and 
to strengthen. ® There is only one life— 
God life. His life in my body keeps me 
well and strong. 


There is but one Presence and one 
real, lasting Power in the world—God, 
the good. ® The world and its people 
are in His hands, and He is bringing 
about good for all mankind. 


Blessed are the peacemakers. = | will 
be a peacemaker today and every 
day. I will be peaceful wherever I go, 
whatever I do. 


I let the light of God’s love shine 
through me. ® | keep my face happy 
and bright so that others may see 
God's love in me. 


I feel a spirit of friendship in every- 
one I meet. # | look for the Christ Spirit 
in everyone, and I live so that others 
may see the Christ Spirit in me. 


God blesses my eyes, and I see easily 
and clearly. ® I will use my wonderful 
eyes to see only that which is good 
and true and beautiful. 


God's Spirit is in me, and He gives me 
understanding. ® When I have a de- 
cision to make, I ask God to guide me; 
and He never fails me. 


Life is eternal, everlasting. ® God lives 
in me; I live in God. Jesus knew that 
He was one with His heavenly Father; 
I know that I also am one with Him. 


I rest at night, knowing that God loves 
and cares for me. ® | let go all thoughts 
of lessons and play, and God refreshes 
my mind and body. 


Thank You, Father, for giving me the 
same Christ Mind that You gave Jesus. 
When I turn to this Christ Mind, I learn 
easily and I know how to be kind, lov- 
ing, wise, and helpful. 


Spooky Night 


BY DAVID ANTHONY O’CONNELL 
(8 years) 


When I went out on Halloween night, 
I looked for my friends, but they weren't in 
sight. 

Instead, who should I see 

But witches and goblins, staring at me. 

A ghost, right behind me, vanished in air. 

(I think he hid in that broken stair.) 

Then a green goblin pinched my ear. 

I was so scared, I jumped in fear. 

But then a voice said, “Dave, don’t be silly. 

Don't you know? I’m your old friend 
Billy!” 


The Little Glowing Pumpkin 
BY PEGGY HOLLOWAY (8 years) 


Once upon a time there was a little 
pumpkin. All of the other pumpkins were 
bigger, and the little pumpkin cried because 
he was so little. He thought to himself that 
if he would rock about from side to side, 
maybe he would get bigger. So he started to 
rock. He rocked all day, but when night 
came, he was scared. Skeletons were walk- 
ing around, with their bones shaking. Witch- 
es were flying through the air. Owls were 
hooting with awful voices, who-o-o-o-o! 
Black cats were miaowing and miaowing, 
and ghosts were scaring everybody. The 
little pumpkin was very frightened. 
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The next day it rained, and a puddle of 
water was right beside the little pumpkin. 
He looked at himself in the water and saw 
that he had rocked so much that he was out 
of shape, but he was as small as ever. He 
felt very sad. 

Then, a girl came out in the field to find 
a pumpkin. She looked at the big pumpkins, 
but they were all too big. Then she saw 
Little Pumpkin. She grabbed him and ran 
home with him. She cut out two eyes and a 
nose and a mouth and put a candle inside 
Little Pumpkin. Then she put him in the 
window. With a smile on his face, he 
thought: “I might be the littlest pumpkin 
in the world, but 1 am the prettiest because 
I have a lighted candle in me!” 


Editor’s Note 


What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and poems. Please do not copy. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for March, you may send it now. 

How to prepare it: Write plainly. Give your 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher assuring us that the work 
is your own, not copied. Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
his work published on these pages within a 
year. 
We regret that we cannot return unused con- 

tributions. 
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Halloween Night 
BY LENAIRE SCHOFIELD (8 years) 


Who should ride by on Halloween night? 


Nothing but witches and goblins in sight. 
Pumpkins are standing on window sills; 
Witches are making magic pills; 

Black cats are arched on fence posts high; 
Goblins are being very sly. 

Children are calling, “Trick ov treat!” 
Then people give them something sweet. 


| Have a Baby 
BY LINDA HERBERT (8 years) 


I have a baby, 
And he cries all the day. 
I have to take care of him, 
So I cannot play. 
But he’s so much fun 
That I don’t care at all. 
I help him to grow 
Strong and tall. 


My Dream of a Horse 
BY DONNA HENRICH (9 years) 


I dreamed of a horse, 
A beautiful one 

With a glistening black mane 
Flowing in the sun. 

He was mostly all white, 
With a spot of gray. 

He was very beautiful 
While he was at play. 

I loved him so much 
I did not wish to awake; 

But when I finally awakened, 
It was all a mistake, 

For the horse of my dreams 
Had gone away. 

I know, too, he must have 
Wanted to play. 
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Autumn 
BY LANA McLAUCHLIN (8 years) 


I love to think of autumn; 
It’s such a lovely season. 

The leaves are dressed in crimson; 
I never understand the reason. 


When they flutter to the ground, 
They're like a carpet spread. 

I very often like to think 
They would make a nice, soft bed. 


Working 
BY STEPHEN CEE (10 years) 


I like to work in the field 

And make the crops grow and yield. 
I also like to feed the cows, 

And watch the cat as it miaows. 

I do not like to feed the chickens; 

But if I don’t, they get slim pickin’s. 


The Little Men 
BY JUDY MERRILL (11 years) 


At night when the stars come out 
Away across the glen, 

From far and near and here and there 
Come many little men. 


With them, they bring one thousand carts, 
All filled with things to eat; 
And when they ve eaten, they'll dance a bit, 
And soon they'll fall asleep. 


When dawn arrives, they all awake 
And pack their carts; and then 

They all run back from where they came, 
The many little men. 


THIS IS av 


JENNY 


Designed by Jeanne Seagle 
(11 years) 
Redrawn for reproduction by Dorothy Wagstalt 


If you are under 13 years of age, you may submit your drawing of a doll and its 
wardrobe. A letter from a parent or teacher stating that your work is original must 
accompany your drawing. 
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Serilda’s Shining Star 


(Continued from page 11) 


came up beside them. 


“Star's got a braggin’ look in her eyes.” 
Pa grinned as he helped Serilda from the 
buggy. “It’s a big day for the Shaws,” he 
said. ““Two blue ribbons and $20 in gold, 
and to top it off, Ma won the parlor lamp 
for the best coverlet.” 

It was a grand, big day, Serilda agreed. 

Katie was standing a little apart, her 
face white and drawn, a worried look in 
her blue eyes. Serilda hurried to her. 

“Katie, are you havin’ chills again?” 

Katie shook her head. “No, I’m not 
chillin’.”” She leaned close to Serilda, her 
voice low. “While you were showing Star, 
I spied two men I'd seen before in Illinois— 
horse traders, like Pa. They've been to our 
camp. They knew Pa when he traded for 
Star. They follow after fairs and auctions 
and places where folks gather. They're just 
like Pa. When I saw ‘em watchin’ Star, 
Serilda, I got a fearsome feelin’.”” Suddenly, 
Katie’s eyes widened, ‘‘Sh-h-h-h! Here they 
come now.” 

Serilda turned to see two men walking 
toward them, eying Tib and Tony and then 
Star. One was short and heavy-set, with a 
rolling walk, brown hair, and a beard. The 
other was tall and lean, with a slight limp 
and a long scar across his cheek. A battered 
hat shaded his eyes. Their clothes were 
rough and wrinkled, and on their feet were 
square-toed boots with heavy stitching. They 
looked at the blue ribbon on Star’s bridle 
and at Jeff, who was rubbing her down with 
a cloth. 

Serilda caught her breath, and fear swept 
over her. She stepped close to Pa and put 
her hand on Star’s bridle. 

(Please turn to page 36) 
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PARTY FIXINGS 


BY MARION ULLMARK 


RANGE-COLORED balloons, blown up big 
and fat, make dandy jack-o’-lanterns for 
your Halloween party. After they are blown 
up and tied, paint faces on them with 
poster paints. You can stack big piles of 
them in the corners of the room, heap them 
on the buffet, or pile them in the center of 
the table. Just be sure that all the string 
ends are taped down firmly or held down 
with a weight. You can also suspend them 
outside the windows of the party room, or 
hang them from light fixtures. There are lots 
of things to do with balloon jack-o’-lanterns. 


SKULL SQUARES 


BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


OR HALLOWEEN fun, spread peanut but- 
ter on graham crackers, place a marshmal- 
low in the center of each cracker, and put 
them on a cooky sheet in a hot oven until the 
marshmallows are soft. Remove from oven 
and make skull faces by pressing three 
chocolate bits into each marshmallow, for 
eyes and mouth. Return to oven until marsh- 
mallows are brown. 
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ACOB and Esau were twin brothers, but 
they did not look alike or act alike. Red- 
haired Esau was strong, noisy, and always 
very active. Jacob was quiet and thoughtful, 
and he liked to stay close to the tents, which 
were home for these desert dwellers. 

By the time the boys were grown, Esau 
was a skillful hunter, and the smell of out- 
door things was always on his clothes. Their 
father, Isaac, took pride in Esau’s adven- 
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turous spirit and was pleased by his vigor 
and cheerfulness. 

But Rebekah, their mother, loved Jacob 
more than she did Esau. Although he was 
a dreamer, he was interested in stories of 
her people and in truths about God. He was 
less careless and pleasure-loving than his 
brother. 

One day when Jacob became hungry, he 
made a fire and cooked a pot of red lentils 
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—seeds much like beans, gathered from 
leguminous plants. Before he was ready to 
eat the food, his brother came from the 
fields. Esau eyed the lentils hungrily. “Let 
me eat some of the pottage,” he said, “for 
I am famished.” 

Jacob had a sly thought. “First, sell me 
your birthright,” he said. 

Although the boys were twins, Esau had 
been born before Jacob and so was con- 


sidered the eldest son. In Biblical times, the 


custom was for the eldest son to inherit 
twice as much of what the father had owned 
as the other children inherited. This privilege 
was called a birthright. The eldest son also 
became head of the family. Jacob wanted to 
take his father’s place as a leader. 

“I am about to die of hunger,” Esau said 
impatiently. “Of what use is a birthright to 
me?” 


Jacob looked at his brother questioningly. 
Did he really mean he would give up his 
birthright for a plate of food? “Swear to 
me first,” said Jacob. 

So Esau gave a solemn promise. Then 
Jacob served him bread and lentils. 

It had been selfish of him not to share 
the pottage without asking something of 
Esau, Jacob thought uncomfortably. But 
he soothed his conscience, telling himself 
that it was wrong for his brother to care 
more about food than about his birthright 
and the blessing that would be a part of it. 
Jacob had gotten the birthright, but how 
he would win his father’s blessing he was 
not sure. 


Years passed. The gray-bearded Isaac was 
almost blind. 
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One day Rebekah called Jacob to her and 
said, “I heard your father tell Esau, “Take 
your weapons, your quiver and your bow, 
and go out to the field and hunt game for 
me. Prepare for me savory food such as I 
love and bring it to me that I may eat, so 
that I may bless you before I die.’” 

As soon as Esau had left, Rebekah said 
to Jacob, ‘Go to the flock, Son, and fetch 
me two good kids that I may prepare them 
for food for your father so that he may 
bless you.” 

Jacob hesitated. ‘““What if I seem to be 
mocking my father and bring a curse upon 
myself and not a blessing?” he asked. 

“Upon me be your curse,” said Rebekah. 
“Obey my word.” 

Rebekah, in her eagerness to have Jacob 
receive the blessing, was forgetting that it 
is wrong to be deceitful. Before the birth of 
her children, God had spoken to Rebekah, 
saying that the elder would serve the 
younger. But she was not willing to trust 
God to make it so, All she could think 
of now was that Jacob was the one who 
should be blessed. Esau would rather be 
a hunter than to take on the duties of his 
father, Isaac. 

Jacob did as his mother told him, and 
she made a stew. Then she asked Jacob to 
wear Esau’s best clothes. Jacob’s neck and 
hands were smooth; Esau’s were hairy. On 
Jacob’s neck and hands she put the hairy 
skins of the kids. 

With fast-beating heart, Jacob took the 
food to his father. When Isaac asked which 
son it was, Jacob tried to imitate his brother’s 
big, deep voice. “I am Esau,” he said. “I 
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AcOB and Esau were twin brothers, but 
they did not look alike or act alike. Red- 
haired Esau was strong, noisy, and always 
very active. Jacob was quiet and thoughtful, 
and he liked to stay close to the tents, which 
were home for these desert dwellers. 

By the time the boys were grown, Esau 
was a skillful hunter, and the smell of out- 
door things was always on his clothes. Their 
father, Isaac, took pride in Esau’s adven- 
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turous spirit and was pleased by his vigor 
and cheerfulness. 


But Rebekah, their mother, loved Jacob 
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a dreamer, he was interested in stories of 
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less careless and pleasure-loving than his 
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One day when Jacob became hungry, he 
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custom was for the eldest son to inherit 
twice as much of what the father had owned 
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impatiently. “Of what use is a birthright to 
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Jacob looked at his brother questioningly. 
Did he really mean he would give up his 
birthright for a plate of food? “Swear to 
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So Esau gave a solemn promise. Then 
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It had been selfish of him not to share 
the pottage without asking something of 
Esau, Jacob thought uncomfortably. But 
he soothed his conscience, telling himself 
that it was wrong for his brother to care 
more about food than about his birthright 
and the blessing that would be a part of it. 
Jacob had gotten the birthright, but how 
he would win his father’s blessing he was 
not sure. 

Years passed. The gray-bearded Isaac was 
almost blind. 
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love and bring it to me that I may eat, so 
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should be blessed. Esau would rather be 
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father, Isaac. 
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The Jack-o-Lantern 
By Marian Joest Martin 


I'd like to be a jack-o’-lantern, 
Perched upon a post, 

So I could grin a scary grin 
At goblin, witch, or ghost. 


But I would blink my candle when 
My little friends went by 

And slyly wink to let them know 
That it was only I! 


have done as you told me; now, sit up and 
eat, that you may bless me.” 

Isaac lay, staring at Jacob with sightless 
eyes. ‘How is it that you have found it so 
quickly, my son?” he asked. 

And Jacob answered, “Because the Lord 
your God granted me success.” 

Then Isaac said, “Come near that I may 
feel you, to know whether you are really my 
son Esau or not.” 

So Jacob did as his father asked, leaning 
over so Isaac could touch his arms and hands 
and neck, 

“The voice is Jacob’s,” Isaac said in a 
puzzled voice, “but the hands are the hands 
of Esau.” 

Then Jacob gave his father the food Re- 
bekah had prepared. 

As soon as he had eaten the stew, Isaac 
blessed Jacob, saying, “May God give you 
the dew of heaven and of the fatness of the 
earth and plenty of grain. Let peoples serve 
you, and nations bow down to you. Be lord 
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over thy brethren, and let thy mother’s sons 
bow down to thee.” 

Jacob had hardly left his father’s side 
when Esau came home. After preparing the 
food for his father, Esau went in to him. 

When Esau came to Isaac, the old man, 
trembling with age and sorrow, told how 
Jacob had tricked him. 

Then Esau cried out, “Bless me even also, 
oh, my father.” 

But Isaac said, “Your brother came with 
guile, and has taken away your blessing.” 

And Esau said, “Is he not rightly named 
Jacob?” Esau had been told that Jacob 
means sapplanter, one who takes the place 
of another by treachery or trickery. ‘‘He took 
away my birthright, and now he has taken 
away my blessing.” Then Esau gripped his 
father’s arm. “Have you not reserved a 
blessing for me?” 

But Isaac could not take back the promise 
of all the good things to Jacob. 

“Bless me,” Esau pleaded. Only now did 
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he realize what it had meant to sell his 
birthright for a mess of pottage. Too late 
he wished he had been more serious and 
responsible. Finally, he broke down and 
wept. 

Isaac gave him what comfort he could. 
Someday, he told him, he would no longer 
be ruled by Jacob, and he could then achieve 
some greatness. 


At first only hurt, Esau now became bit- 
ter and angry when he thought of how Jacob 
would be a master whom he would have to 
obey. He planned to kill his brother. 

Rebekah feared Esau’s temper and wanted 
to send Jacob to a safe place. She went to 
Isaac, saying that if their son should marry 
a heathen woman in this country where they 
lived, she would be very unhappy. Isaac 
agreed with her that it would be best for 
Jacob to go to the home of Rebekah’s 
brother Laban. 

What good would his father’s blessing 
do him now, thought Jacob when his mother 
told him he was to go to his uncle’s home 
in Paddan-aram. Now, he would be cut off 
from the land of his father and the family 
he loved. 

As Jacob voiced a sad farewell to his 
tearful mother, each may have realized that 
if they had had faith in God’s justice, they 
could have won the blessing in the right 
way. When we are not honest, we hurt not 
only others, but ourselves as well. And we 
often lose the very thing we want the 
most. 

Jacob had won the blessing, but lost its 
benefits. Esau would be enjoying the privi- 
leges Jacob himself had longed to have. 
Fear and guilt must have distressed Jacob 
as he walked across the rock-strewn land 
toward Paddan-aram. For all he knew, Esau 
might follow him. And when would he ever 
be able to return home? He might never see 
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Table Blessing 


By Florence Gresham 


Thank You, Father-God, for food 
And other blessings, too; 

} May I be guided by Your will 

¥ In everything I do. 


his parents again, and Esau counted him as 
an enemy. 

Jacob’s jealousy, cheating, and lies had 
brought punishing thoughts upon him. Lone- 
ly, homesick, and ashamed, he walked on 
and on. By nightfall he was in a bare, wild 
land. After eating a little cheese and bread, 
he picked out a large, smooth stone for a 
pillow. Then he wrapped his cloak about 
him and lay down. 

After a while he dreamed there was a 
ladder set upon the earth. The top of it 
reached to heaven, and angels were going 
up and down it. Then the Lord stood above 
it and said, “Behold, I am with you, and 
will keep you wherever you go, and will 
bring you back to this land.” 


Then Jacob awoke and said, “Surely, the 
Lord is in this place; and I knew it not.” 
He felt both afraid and unworthy. He picked 
up the stone which had been his pillow and 
set it up as a pillar and called the place 
Bethel, house of God. 

With the dream in his heart, Jacob set 
off, feeling somewhat comforted. But often, 
in the years that followed, loneliness and 
grief troubled him. Many years later Jacob 
and Esau were lovingly reunited, but not 
until Jacob had learned that he should let 
God control his thoughts, desires, and ac- 
tions. 
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Dear Boys and Girls: 
True Boosters are brave and fearless. We 


are not afraid because we know that God is 
within and around us, taking care of us. 

Sometimes, boys and girls are afraid of the 
dark, but Boosters know that God is every- 
where—in the dark and in the light, in every 
room and out of doors, in the city and in the 
country. We know that God made only good 
things and that He created everything in the 
night, so we enjoy the quietness and the 
darkness and the beauty of God’s good 
night. 

Some boys and girls are afraid they will 
get poor grades in school. But we Boosters 
know that God is our partner in all that we 
do. When we listen to the teacher and study 
our lessons as we should, God helps us to be 
calm and to remember all that we have 
learned. We can think clearly when we 


trust God to help us. During recitation, He 
helps us to answer questions correctly. And 
on a test, He helps us to work with speed 
and accuracy. 

Some boys and girls are afraid to recite or 
to play the piano or to sing before a group. 
When we remember that those who are 
listening are all children of God, just as we 
are, we love them and we feel very close to 
them. Then, we are happy that we have the 
talent to help to entertain those we love, and 
we are able to do our very best. 

If you are not already a member of the 
Good Words Booster Club and would like 
to be one of our brave and fearless Boosters, 
write to Barbara Benson, WEE WIsDoM, 
Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask for an ap- 
plication blank. 

Bravely and fearlessly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: 1 have been trying to keep the 
rules. 

One day we were having a hard test at 
school. I prayed to God to help me. I got all 
my problems right. He is really wonderful! 

—KAREN 
ws Yes, God is really wonderful, Karen! 

When we do our part by studying out les- 
sons each day and doing our best to be pre- 
pared for the test, God will help us to re- 
member what we have learned. 
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Dear Barbara: \ am trying to keep the Good 
Words Booster Club pledge. I had to sing 
for the P.T.A. meeting. I was nervous. I 
prayed to God and I remembered the pledge. 
I tried very hard to do my best; and when it 
was over, many people said they liked my 
singing. When I got home and said my 
prayers, I thanked God for helping me. 
—GLORIA 
= It is really wonderful to know that God 
will help us to do any good thing if we will 
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but remember to turn to Him. God helped 
you to be calm and to do your very best, 
Gloria, and we are very happy to know that 
you thanked Him for His goodness. We are 
always thankful for all the good things God 
helps us to do, but we sometimes forget to 
tell Him so. We are very glad that you re- 
membered! 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 am glad to be a 
Booster, and I have tried to keep the pledge. 

One day we had a reading test. I was 
afraid I might miss a lot. I asked God to 
help me. I did not miss a lot after I prayed 
for Him to help me. —DAVID 


= We, too, are glad that you are a Booster, 
David. We know you will find that remem- 
bering to think only good thoughts, to say 
only good words, and to do only good deeds 
will make you and all those around you 
happy. 

We are not afraid when we remember 
that God is always with us and that He will 
help us to do our very best when we open 
our mind and our heart to Him. When we 
are not afraid, we are able to think clearly 
and to do good work. 


Dear Barbara Benson: 1 know the Lord is 
with me all the time. My class was going to 
have an arithmetic test. I was afraid I would 
not pass, so I prayed. I took the test and 
made a good grade. — JANIS DEE 


= Yes, dear, God is with you—within you 
and around you—all the time. When we 
remember this, we are not afraid. We know 
that God will help us to do whatever we 
have to do and to do it well. When you 
turned to Him, He helped you to remember 
this and to be calm and to trust Him to help 
you to remember what you had studied and 
learned. 
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Dear Barbara: 1 am glad to be a member of 
the Good Words Booster Club. 

Today a little boy was visiting our neigh- 
bor, and he came over to see us. I had just 
gotten a nice present, and I let him play 
with it. He had the happiest smile I have 
ever seen on a boy. It showed me how I 
could make someone else happy and be 
happy, too. —JIMMY 


= Thank you for sharing with us your ex- 
perience in making someone else happy, 
Jimmy. You are proving that the way to be 
happy is to make others happy, and we are 
proud to have you as one of our thoughtful, 
loving, happy Boosters. 


Dear Barbara: 1 like the Good Words 
Booster Club very much. I am very glad I 
joined it. 

One day my mother asked me to take a 
pie out of the oven because she would not 
be home. When it came time, I asked God 
to help me so that I would not drop the pie. 
And I did not drop it. —CHRISTINE 


= We, too, are glad that you have joined 
the Good Words Booster Club, Christine. 
And it makes us especially happy to know 
that you remembered to ask God to help you. 
When you turned to Him, He helped you 
to be calm and to take the pie out of the 
oven without dropping it. 


Dear Barbara Benson: On the first day of 
school, I prayed to God to help me in my 
work, and He did! I got all my work done, 
and I got good grades on my papers. 
—DANIEL 


= We are glad, Daniel, that you remember 
to let God be your partner in your school- 
work. When you turned to Him in prayer, 
He helped you to study easily and quickly 
and to do accurate work on all your papers. 
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How Much Do You See? 


Answers on Inside Back Cover 


By Frederick D. Brewer 


Loox at the picture carefully. Turn the — 
page or cover it. Then write down as many — 


of the articles as you remember. Seven is _ 
fair; ten is good; and thirteen or fourteen is — 
excellent. 
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GUESS MY NAME 


BY FLOSSIE RITCHEY 


Sometimes I am soft; 
Sometimes I am not. 
Sometimes I am bitten 
By a little tot. 


Sometimes I am square; 
Sometimes I am round. 
Sometimes I am lost 
And never found. 


I am often brown 
As frisky deer. 

A man often puts me 
Behind his ear! 


When days grow cold, 

I go to school; 

And boys and girls know 
I'm a useful tool. 


FORWARD OR BACKWARD 


BY BEA BROWN 


Forward or backward, you still have a 
word. How many of these words can you 
figure out? 

1. Spelled forward, I’m a stopper (plug) ; 
backward, I’m a big swallow. 

2. Spelled forward, I surround a house; 
backward, I’m a low, heavy vehicle. 

3. Spelled forward, I’m something to chew; 
backward, I’m something to drink from. 

4, Spelled forward, I’m a juicy fruit; 
backward, I’m a boy’s name. 

5. Spelled forward, I’m an act that is done; 
backward, I’m the very same. 

6. Spelled forward, I mean to touch gently; 
backward, I’m the opposite of good. 
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Flags of Other Countries 
By Edith K. Forsyth 


Sweden—Denmark—Norway 


HESE THREE flags measure 214 by 4 
inches. Each country has the cross design for 
its national emblem. 


Sweden, Cut a piece of blue construction 
paper 21/4 by 4 inches for the foundation. 
The cross is cut from yellow paper. Use the 
outside lines of the cross in the illustration 
to make your pattern for cutting out this 
cross. Paste it on the blue field. Cut out an- 
other cross and paste it on the other side. 
Attach a small stick to one edge with cello- 
phane tape. Form a tiny ball tip from a bit 
of tin foil. 


Denmark, Cut the foundation from red 
paper. Cut the cross for this flag from white 
paper, using the outside lines of the cross in 
the illustration in making your pattern. Add 
the stick and finish flag exactly as you have 
before. 

(Continued on next page) 
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With a black bat 


yellow moon, 
Halloween fun 


ill be here soon. 


Norway. Cut the foundation field from 
red paper. Cut a cross from white paper, 
using the outside lines of cross in the illus- 
tration, and paste it to the red section. Cut 
another cross from blue paper, using the 
inside lines of cross in the illustration for the 
pattern. Paste this blue cross carefully in the 
center of the larger white cross. Attach stick 
and finish as you have before. 

Next month we'll make flags for France, 
Rumania, and Belgium. 


Serilda’s Shining Star 


(Continued from page 27) 


The short man stuck out a broad, thick 
hand to Pa. 

“Howdy! My name’s Busher, and _ this 
here’s my pardner, Slim Ruddy. We buy and 
swap horses, Purty fine team ye got there. 
An’ that sorrel mare, she’s purty nice, too.” 

“Thanks,” Pa said proudly as he shook 
hands. ‘The team is mine, brought in from 
the East; but the little mare, she belongs to 
my daughter, Serilda.” 

Busher looked at Serilda admiringly. “We 
watched ye drive ’er in the ring. Ye and the 
mare did right well.” Serilda barely nodded. 

Busher looked from Serilda to Pa, as if 
weighing something in his mind. “Ye know, 
me an’ Slim thinks we've seen this mare be- 
fore, back in Illinois. With them markin’s, 
a feller couldn’t hardly mistake her. That 
one had a game leg. I see your mare has a 
scar—same leg, only must have got a heap 
worse, leavin’ a scar like that. We was jist a 
ponderin’ how ye come by ’er.” 

The thin one squatted down and peered 
at the scar on Star’s leg. Serilda pulled on 
Pa’s sleeve, but Pa felt expansive and smiled 
down at his daughter. 
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“Well, you see, my daughter is sort of 
a horse trader, too,” Pa chuckled teasingly. 
“She swapped her gold locket to a mover 
for the mare.” 

Busher stared at Serilda. 

“And at the time,” Pa continued “I felt 
sure the mover got the best of the bargain. 
The mare was just skin and bones and nigh 
dead with a sore on her leg. Fact is, she 
was so bad the mover was ready to shoot 
her and skin her for the hide. Serilda got 
there just in the nick of time to save her.” 

Slim had been listening and got up, and 
the men exchanged glances. “Was his name 
Sam Wilson?” Busher asked. 

“That's the name!” Pa said in amaze- 
ment. 

Busher turned to Serilda. “Did ye trade 
even? No boot?” 

Serilda nodded, her heart in her throat. 

“Ye got anything to prove that ye traded 
even? That the mare is really yourn? Any 
writin’? Any papers? Any witnesses?” 

Pa bristled. “We haven't any writin’, but 
we have an eyewitness, the best you’d want 
—Wilson’s own stepdaughter. She lives 
with us now. Katie, step over here.” 

Katie came slowly forward, and Busher’s 
eyes widened in recognition. “Why, ye rode 
herd fer him, didn’t ye?” 

Katie nodded and took a deep breath. 
Then she told about Star and the trip from 
Illinois. ““And we finally camped down by 
the covered bridge, and the horse couldn't 
go any farther. Pa decided to shoot her. He 
had the rifle and was walkin’ toward her 
when Serilda came along from school. She 
swapped her locket for the horse.” Katie 
reached up and touched the locket that was 
still around Serilda’s neck, “And this is the 
locket. Ma got it from Pa and gave it to 
me. Serilda wore it today for good luck. 
The horse is Serilda’s, fair and square, and 
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BY JOANNE ALTON RIORDAN 


Jack-o’-Lantern Salad 


T HE DAY of the witches and goblins will 
soon be here. Perhaps you will be having a 
party on Halloween, or maybe you will want 
to add a holiday touch to your family’s din- 
ner. In either case, jack-o’-lantern salad 
would be just the thing. 

6 small oranges 

2 cups canned fruit salad 

cloves 

Cut off the tops of the oranges about one- 
third of the way down. Scoop out the pulp 
of the orange. Use two cloves for the eyes 
and one for the nose. With a sharp knife, 
cut a mouth. Perhaps Daddy or Mother will 
help you do this. 

Drain the fruit salad and add to it the 
orange pulp that has been cut into bite-sized 
pieces. Fill your jack-o’-lantern oranges with 
this mixture. Place on lettuce leaf; top with 
mayonnaise, if you like; and serve to six 
hungry spooks. 


that is the truth,” Katie finished firmly, her 
face white with determination. 

Serilda looked at the two men triumphant- 
ly. Nobody could doubt Katie’s honesty. The 
horse was hers! 

But Busher was not through. “Did yer 
Pa ever mention the fact that the mare jist 
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might be a Thourybred? Did ye see any 
papers about ’er?” 

Serilda caught her breath. 

“He had some papers that he kept locked 
in a box, but Pa couldn’t read or write, and 
he wouldn’t know, only what somebody 
would tell him. Ma and I never saw ’em.” 

Katie shrugged her shoulders and looked 
up at the two men. “Pa said she was a 
Thoroughbred, but he said that about lots 
of horses he traded for—that weren't.” 
Katie flushed, ashamed, but she looked 
straight at the two men. 

Busher grunted. “Wilson stretched things 
ter fit his fancy, but I think he told the 
truth this time. Look at that mare, struttin’ 
‘er stuff out there in the show ring. Mebbe 


she ain’t all Thourybred, but there’s good 
blood there. It always tells. There’s two or 
three breedin’ farms of Thourybreds in IIli- 
nois. If Wilson ever lays eyes on this mare 
agin, he'll want to kick his self clean from 
here to Jericho. Best mare he ever owned, 
and he traded ’er off fer a trinket!” He burst 
into a loud laugh, and Slim made a wry 
face. 

“But he did see——” Serilda began, and 
then she stopped short. The men did not 
notice. 

Busher took another look at Star and 
turned to go, bumping into a short, dwarfish 
man who had come up quietly behind him. 
Busher grabbed the man by the shoulder 
and cursed angrily. ‘““Whut ye doin’ here? 


You add the 
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A Word to PARENTS: Give Halloween Trick-or-Treaters 
Copies of Wee Wisdom, 5 Cents Each 


Gu OF these evenings soon, you will be 
hearing a knock at your door, When you 
open it, a chorus of childish voices will cry, 
“Trick or treat!” 

Children enjoy treats of candy, cookies, 
and apples—but these last only a short time, 
and each child gets many such things to eat 
on his neighborhood rounds, A treat that is 
more lasting, more helpful, and just as wel- 
come is a copy of WEE WIsDOM. 

For several years, I and many of the other 
workers here in the office have taken home 
supplies of back issues of WEE WisDoM to 
pass out as trick-or-treat gifts, Children have 
invariably been delighted to receive them 


and have regarded them as something quite 
special in the line of Halloween “treats,” 

So, this year we would like to make copies 
available to you for this purpose for only 5 
cents each, twenty for $1. You may order as 
many copies of these back issues as you wish 
at this special price, but please order as soon 
as possible so that the copies will be sure to 
reach you before Halloween. Address your 
order to WEE WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Mis- 
souri. 


Editor, WEE WISDOM 


Told ye to stay with the horses! How we 
goin’ ter do any tradin’ if nobody’s there ter 
talk to ’em?” 

Serilda did not hear the little man’s an- 
swer, but she caught the long, measuring 
look he gave Star before he followed 
Busher into the crowd. 

“They call him Runty,” Katie said as the 
men went out of sight. “He rides herd for 
them, same as I did for Pa. He used to be a 
jockey, so Pa said, but quit for some reason 
or other.” 

Serilda’s heart was a tumult of joy and 
fear. She smoothed Star’s forelock and 
looked deep into her soft brown eyes. Then 
she untied the blue ribbon and held it care- 
fully. 

“Pa, nobody can ever take Star away 
from me, can they?” 

“Nobody,” Pa said firmly. “But after to- 
day, we'll write out a paper and have Katie 
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sign it as an eyewitness to the trade. Then 
I think we'll ask Colonel Thompson how 
to find out if Star really is a Thoroughbred.” 

“If she isn’t, I’ll love her just the same. 
Anyway, she is the best driving horse in 
Livingston County, and maybe in the whole 
state of Missouri!” 

Jeff unhitched Star and tied her to the 
wagon, Then he said, “Come on, and let’s 
go see something besides horses. Pa, can’t 
we stay till dark? There are things to see 
we'll never have a chance to see again. The 
cows can go without milkin’ just once, can’t 
they?” 

Pa grinned. “Go on. We won't worry 
about the cows till we get home. I'll find 
Ma and Grandma and tell them we will 
stay late.” 

With a whoop, Jeff grabbed Katie and 
Serilda and started running, 

(To be continued) 
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HALLOWEEN MASKS 
BY VIRGINIA APPBLT 


MARK POSITION 
OF YOUR EVES, 


T HIS YEAR, try making your Halloween 
masks from cloth instead of paper. They 
are softer to wear, won't tear as paper masks 
will, and can be saved to use for several 
years. 

From white material, cut and sew a bag 
that will fit over your head. Perhaps your 
mother will have some old pillowcases that 
can be cut down for this. Mark the posi- 
tion of your eyes, nose, and mouth when 
the bag is over your head. With crayons, 
draw your mask on the cloth, using firm, 
dark strokes. Make any kind of face you 
want—witch, skeleton, owl, cat, jack-o’-lan- 
tern, and so on. When you have finished 
drawing, lay the mask face down on a piece 
of clean paper. Slip another piece of clean 
paper inside the bag or pillowcase to keep 
the design from marking through on the 
back. Press the mask with a hot iron. Don’t 
slide the iron as you press, but lift it up 
each time. 

Cut tiny holes for your eyes and a slit for 
your nose if you need it. 

To wear the mask, slip it over your head 
and tuck the bottom edge inside your collar 
or the neck of your costume: 
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OWL FAVOR 
BY MARGARET SQUIRES 


. uT a 334-inch circle from orange con- 
struction paper. Trace around the owl in 
the illustration and cut a pattern. Lay the 
pattern in the center of the circle and draw 
around it, making sure the owl’s wing tips 
touch the outer edge of the circle. Cut circle 
away from upper half of owl, shown by solid 
line in the illustration. Starting about 1% inch 
in from the edge, cut around bottom half of 
owl, shown by dotted line in the illustration. 
Do not cut through the circle because the 
bottom half folds back at the wing tips and 
becomes the easel on which the owl stands. 
Cut another owl from black construction 
paper. Cut out eyes and mouth. Paste this 
black owl directly over the orange owl, giv- 
ing contrasting-colored eyes and mouth. 
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HALLOWEEN NOVELTY 


BY MARGARET SQUIRES 


©... SHEET of orange construction paper, 
a paper grocery bag, a brown pencil, and 
cellophane tape are needed to make this 
Halloween novelty. 
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Make a pattern by tracing around the 
illustration. Then, cut out a string of pump- 
kins from the orange paper. With a brown 
pencil, draw a different Halloween face on 
each pumpkin. Fold as shown by dotted 
lines in the illustration and connect the ends 
with a piece of cellophane tape. 

Cut an 8-inch piece off the top of a paper 
bag. Every 14 inch across the length of the 
strip, slash it to within 3 inches of the bot- 
tom edge. Curl each slashed strip down- 
ward with a pencil. When all strips are 
curled, roll the strip and fasten it with a 
piece of cellophane tape. This is the shock 


HALLOWEEN OR NEW-YEAR 


of dried cornstalks and will make a roll 


small enough to stand inside the pumpkin 
ring. After you have put it inside the pump- 
kin ring, arrange the curled strips in differ- 


ent directions. 


This novelty can be used as a party favor, 


a place card, or to decorate your room for 
Halloween. 


NOISEMAKER 


BY JACQUELINE SELZER 


© MAKE your own noisemaker, place a 
few beads inside an empty spice can and 
close up the opening. Then tape a small pop- 
sicle stick to the side of the can and cover 


the whole “shaker” with foil or colored 


paper. 
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HAT Is the largest island in the world? 


If you do not already know the answer 
to this question, you will find it on the 
stamps that we illustrate this month. In 
Danish (the language in which the stamps 
are printed), its name is spelled Gronland; 
in English, it is Greenland. 

This huge island lies in the Arctic Ocean 
northeast of North America, and most of it 
is within the Arctic Circle. It is about sixteen 
hundred miles long and about eight hun- 
dred miles wide at the widest part. The ice 
that covers most of Greenland is estimated 
to be thousands of feet thick. 

Eric the Red, the courageous Norse ex- 
plorer, discovered Greenland about 982 and 
later colonized it. When he returned to Ice- 
land with the news of his discovery, he told 
the Icelanders that he had named the island 


Greenland. He later wrote that he had called 
it by such an attractive name because he be- @ 
lieved more people would be interested in@ 
it than if he had called it by some name like 
“Land of Perpetual Frost.” 

For several hundred years Norse colonists 
lived on the island. During the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, ships gradually 
ceased going to Greenland. When the island 
was rediscovered in the sixteenth century, 
only Eskimos were found living there. The 
Norse people, some three thousand of them, 
had completely disappeared. 

Greenland today belongs to Denmark. Its 
first stamps, issued in 1938, pictured the 
Danish ruler, King Christian X. We illus- 
trate the one-Gre stamp of this series. 

The other three stamps are from a series 
issued in 1945. The five-Gre stamp pictures a 
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I wish you a happy Halloween! 

Mysteries and tricks are a part of Halloween, but I know 
you are careful about the kind of tricks you play. Would you 
like to hear about the trick I am going to play on Editor Jane 
Palmer for Halloween? I am going to work very hard, and 
get all my work done a whole week ahead; and then when 
she tells me to do something, I can say, “It’s already done!” 
Won't that be a good joke on her? Perhaps you can play this 
joke on someone, too. 

We have lots of wonderful stories scheduled for WEE 
WISDOM next month. In “Howdy, Gov!” by Etta B. Deger- 
ing, a boy’s grandfather tells how he got an unusual nick- 
name. “Lindy Was Different,” by Anna-Margaret Record, is 
about a girl who wanted very much to be like her classmates. 
November WEE WISDOM is an issue you will enjoy—and 
it’s perfect for starting a gift subscription. Be seeing you in 
WEE WISDOM next month! 


Arthur 
(His Mark) 


P. S. Be sure to show your Mother or Dad the special 
Halloween notice for parents on page 39. 
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seal on a floating ice cake. The thirty-Gre Divide the players into two teams. At the 
stamp pictures an Eskimo dog team hauling word go, each team starts hunting for the 
a sled. The one-krone stamp pictures a polar _ pieces of the broom. When they find a piece, 
bear standing at the edge of an ice field. they lay it on a table. At the stop signal, the 
team with the longest broom wins the game. 


BROOM HUNT 


BY MARION ULLMARK Answers to Puzzles 
Guess My Name 

' | UNTING the witch’s broom is a good 

mixer for a Halloween party. The witch’s 

broom is whole and half toothpicks that Forward or Backward 

you have hidden around the room before 1. Plug, gulp. 2. Yard, dray. 3. Gum, mug. 

your guests arrive. 4. Lime, Emil. 5. Deed, deed. 6. Dab, bad. 


A pencil. 


As boys and girls pass the age of twelve and enter their 
teens, they begin to think many new thoughts because they | 
meet many new experiences. They also begin to pay more 
attention to the process of thinking because studies are 
harder and life more complex, both at home and at school. 

If you are entering your teens, you will find much help 
d enjoyment in Progress, the special magazine for young 
aple that takes up where WEE WISDOM leaves off. The 
ober number of Progress, for example, includes a valu- 
ble article by Constance Foster, entitled “Who Are Your 
Thought-People?” It tells what kind of “thought-people” 


you should keep as residents, and also how to control your 
“thought-pe le.” 
“Apples of§G@id” is a short story that appears in the 


a October number of Progress. Written by Esther Freshman, 
y oe 37 3 =) it is the story of a boy who comes to America to attend 
| school and discovers that he has a great talent to share. 
sl eal em “Masquerade Party,” in the same number, is an intriguing 
| article by William L. Fischer on being your real, true self— 
a self that may be nicer than you realize! 

Every monthly issue of Progress includes articles and 
stories as fascinating as the ones mentioned, along with 
inspiring bits of verse, photographs, and special feature 
departments. All the material in Progress is edited with 
the needs and interests of teen-agers in mind. 

If you are a teen-ager, why not order a subscription 
for Progress today? The magazine is the convenient digest 
size, and it will come to you for a full year for only $2. 
Ask that your subscription begin with the outstanding 
October number. 
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